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FIRE! FIRE! 


‘ The boy is drunk,’said Turner, ‘ and is 
angry that he has lost his money. Take 
no notice of him, lads, but on with another 
game !’ ; 

* Boy am L?’ said Lewis, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, ‘and drunk too! Yes, I 
am drunk; but who made me so? It was 
you, Turner, who taught me to drink, and 
togamble; and now you would take no 
notice of me! But you shall notice me, 
though! Take that!’ 

So saying, he sprang from his seat, and 
with unbridled fury he dealt a blow at 
Turner, that knocked him prostrate upon 
the floor. In a moment the room was a 
perfect scene of pandemonium. 

‘Down withhim! Murder! Seize the 
scoundrel!’ rose from every side, and in 
the riot the tables were overturned, and 
they jostled against one another, till Lewis 
accidentally threw one of the candles into 
abasket of shavings that sat in a corner, 
and ina moment the room was in a blaze. 

I shall never forget that night. The cry 
rang through the village, with its voice of 
terror,‘ Fire! fire! fire!’ and unused to 
its tone, the people waked from their slum- 
bers, and ran, half-dressed, to the scene of 
conflagration. ‘The wind was high, and 
the flames spread with awful rapidity.— 
The women and the children came together, 
almost frantic with fear, and the tumult 
and consternation I cannot describe. The 
fainily of Turner were awakened from their 
dreams, and the mother rushed into the 
sleeping rooms of the children, seizing two 
of them in her arms, and bore them to the 
street. There was one left. She turned 
and ran again for the stair-way, but at the 
moment, the flames broke out at that point, 
and drove her back. She raved like a 
maniac, and tore her hair, running up and 
down, shouting, 

‘Save my child! oh!—oh! save my poor 
Fanny !” 

Attempt after attempt was made to ef- 

tan ascent to the chambers, but the 
fury of the flames drove back the intrepid 
firemen, scorched, and beaten from their 
Purpose. At length ascream was heard 
Upon the night-wind, and every eye saw 

little girl, standing at the upper win- 
dow, in her night-clothes, holding out her 
uttle hands beseechingly, and screaming 
In terror, 

‘Mother! mother! save me! save me!’ 

The next instant a crash was heard, and 
Ashriek of horror rose from the multitude, 
4 the timbers of the building gave way, 
and the house fell, while the forked flames 
Went piercing into heaven, bearing upward 

€ soul of Fanny Turner. 


A REPARTEE. 


A dinner was given by some one of Gov- 
Reur Morris’ friends, when he was about 





departing for Europe. Bishop 
Moore and his wife were of the 
party. Among other things that 
passed in conversation, Mr. Morris 
= observed that he had made his will 
in prospect of going abroad ; and, 
= turning to Bishop Moore, said to 
® him :—‘ My reverend friend, I have 
= bequeathed to you my whole stock 
=of impudence.’ Bishop Moore re- 
plied: ‘Sir, you are not only very 
kind but very generous: you have 
left me by far the largest portion of 
-— your estate.’ Mrs. Moore immedi- 
~ ately added: ‘My dear, you have 
come into possession of your inherit- 
ance remarkably soon.’ 














Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


A BOY’S DEVOTION TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY MYRA LINWOOD. 








Bright, glorious spring, how exhilarat- 
ing and refreshing is every breath of pure 
air of spring! It gives the recipient fresh 
strength and new life, gladdening the heart 
with its cheering influences, and creating 
anew within the soul, the emotion of grati- 
tude and praise to God. Is it not pleas- 
ing, to watch the green leaves budding 
into beauty, to see the flowers springing 
upon every pathway, blooming with the 
same fragrance and richness, beside the 
cottage of the lowly as the mansion of the 
lofty! Oh! those spring flowers; how 
impressively they speak the goodness of 
God. How they beautify this sin-stained 
world, and breathe into our hearts, by a 
silent language, the sweet influences of 
peace. Do they not seem all that is left 
us of that beautiful Eden, that has preserv- 
ed its native beauty and loveliness, through 
its long intimacy with a world marred by 
sin, and should they not point to that Eden 
—that Paradise of celestial beauty, beyond 
the sky, where flowers of immortal bloom 
shall never fade? As we look upon their 
frailty, their purity, so typical of life, we 
should be impressed with the power of 
that God who has traced the leaf and petal 
of every flower, with so much wisdom and 
skill, and, if we look with an eye of faith, 
upon every blossom that sheds its fragrance 
upon the earth, upon every forest tree that 
rears its monarch head to the sky, upon 
the blue canopy of heaven, with its myriads 
of glittering stars, we,shall see but one and 
the same precept— Praise be to the Most 
High God.’ Shall we, then, imaged in the 
likeness of Jehovah, possessed of minds, 
of judgment, of reason, with immortal 
souls and made but little lower than the 
angels—shall we, the noblest work of God’s 
creation, keep silent, and refuse to join 
our heart and voice to this universal melo- 
dy of praise? O,ungratefulman. Sinful, 
depraved heart, how unwilling to yield 
homage to the King of Kings! 

It was upon a lovely, charming day @ 
spring when all was fair and bright; when 
the whole landscape seemed bathed in the 
pure light of the sun, that a young and 
beautiful girl drew aside the curtains of a 
richly furnished apartment, and looked out 
upon the panorama of Nature’s most glori- 
ous paintings. She was weeping. As the 
tears came thick and fast, filling her eyes, 
and chasing each other in quick succession 
down her cheek, she wiped them away, 
and as if suppressing some ‘huge great 
grief,’ and finding no sympathy in the ob- 
jects which surrounded her, she turned 
away. We will look within this apart- 








ment of wealth, and see if the gorgeous- 
ness of spring has found its counterpart in 
the happiness and pleasure which one 
would expect to find in so splendid a habit- 
ation of luxury and magnificence. 

Upon a couch, within a darkened room, 
lay a weak and emaciated man. Disease 
had laid its wasting, withering hand upon 
him, and in a few short days brought him 
near the grave. All the riches, all the 
splendors that surrounded him, could not 
prevent the attacks of this dreaded enemy. 
The once healthy man, full of life and vi- 
gor, rejoicing in health and strength, now 
is weak and prostrate, yet, he murmurs not, 
trembles not, and why isit? His heart 
and soul is the Lord’s, and his trust is in 
the God of his salvation. Beside the 
couch, and bending over him, with sorrow 
and deep anxiety depicted upon her coun- 
tenance, stands his wife, and a boy of some 
ten years is seated near her, gazing with 
an alarmed, but sorrowful expression, first 
at his father and then at his mother.— 
Several friends are gathered in the room, 
to comfort, and sympathize with the sor- 
rowing. Every one moves about with that 
quiet, noiseless tread, so peculiar to the 
sick room, and nothing is heard save the 
quick heavy breathings of the sufferer.— 
The silence was soon broken by a feeble 
voice, saying, ‘ Where is Ellen, my daugh- 
ter? Call her quickly.” The curtain was 
lowered, and the young girl whom we saw 
at the window, stepped quickly to the bed- 
side, and leaning over the speaker said :— 
‘ Father, what will you have? Iam here.’ 
‘Raise me, my child, that I may breathe 
more freely.’ The daughter raised him 
gently, while his wife seating herself upon 
the bed, supported his head. The feeble 
man raised his eyes, as if recognising the 
kind attention which only a wife can bes- 
tow, and smilingly said: 

‘ Ah, my dear Clara, I thought you pro- 
mised to take a few moments rest, but 
here you are, ever ready to administer to 
my wants andcheer me with your presence. 
I feel that my moments are numbered upon 
garth, my words must be few, I shall soon 
stand in the presence of my Judge; but 
ah! dear Clara, do not mourn, do not 
grieve forme; dry those tears, and look 
beyond to the Christian’s home, where all 
is peace and blessedness. You will have 
trials, bitter trials when Iam gone; would 
to God I could share them with you, but 
place your hopes upon the Redeemer, and 
trust in that Almighty arm which can pro- 
tect you through itall. O, Clara, we have 
spent many happy years together. Since 
I first took you from your father’s house, 
a happy bride, you. have been a faithful, 
kind, and gentle wife to me, ever ready to 
pardon my faults, and over look my weak- 
nesses. Heaven bless you for it. But 
they are ended now, and we must part for 
a time, thanks to a gracious Redeemer— 
not forever! No, my dear wife, in another 
world, brighter and holier than this, we 
shall meet again, and the love, which has 
but commenced to bud, and put forth leaves 
in this cold dreary earth, will ripen, and 
bring forth fruit of immortal beauty in the 
smiles of a holy God. Rely upon his pro- 
mises and trust his mercy to save, then you 
will rejoice and not grieve at your loss.— 
God has ever dealt kindly with us; he has 
always smiled upon us, and scattered bles- 
sings along our earthly pilgrimage; oh, so 
much more than we have deserved, Clara, 
and we ought to be-thankful. Itis hard to 
leave this beautiful world, oh! such a 
struggle to part with you, and these dear 
children God has given us; but there is a 
heaven of love where all the links in this 





dissevered chain shall be united. Clara, 
my wife, may God protect and guide you 
when I am gone.’ 

The dying man could speak but feebly, 
yet he exerted himself once more, and 
herring the little boy sobbing as if his 
heart would. break, he laid his thin hand 
upon his head, saying, ‘ Willie, my boy,’ 
but here all the earthly love of the father’s 
heart came back with renewed force, as if 
the last temptation of the adversary would 
lead him to murmur at the will of God, 
and hot, suffocating tears came welling up 
from the fountain of his heart, but faith 
and divine strength was given from above, 
and he soon regained his former composure. 
‘ My son, your father is dying, but he is 
only going to the home which Jesus his Sav- 
ior has prepared for him in another world. 
Be a good boy. Love your God, and oh! 
Willie, be kind to your dear mother, and 
love her devotedly. Obey her, and bea 
dutiful son, that when you are a man you 
may be honored and respected. Above all 
things, my son, worship God your creator, 
that when you lie down to die you may 
meet your father in heaven.’ 

‘And what shall be my parting words 
to you, my daughter? You have been all 
that I coulddesire or ask, as a kind and 
dutiful child, and my heart is filled with 
sorrow at this parting moment; but you 
know the way to the mercy seat. Bow ing 
submission to this dispensation of God’s 
Providence, and kiss the rod that has so 
heavily afflicted you. Ella, my dear child, 
be a comfort to your mother. Remember 
her loneliness and desolation. Cheer her 
bereaved heart and do not, ever in your 
gayety and pleasure, forget her lonely 
hours, and those long weary days of soli- 
tude, but let your highest enjoyment ever 
be to comfort and support her declining 
years.’ 

‘Clara, I am growing cold. Place your 
hand in mine while I go down to the dark 
valley. The shades of death are gathering 
about me, but the Savior is near. God 
bless you, my wife. Farewell Ella—Wil- 
lie—my children!’ 

In peace and joy, without a struggle or 
groan, the soul of this good man passed to 
the spirit land on the wings of faith and 
holy trust. 

Four years have passed since this sad 
bereavement fell upon the household, and 
here we find another change. 

After Mr. Sutherldnd’s death, his busi- 
ness was found to be in a very embarrassing 
condition, so that during its settlement 
much of the property was wasted, and 
finally, nothing was left for the family, not 
even ahome. This was a heavy affliction 
for the widow, and yet, she uttered no com- 
plaining word, or expressed by a look any 
Giscontent; but witha heart full of love to 
God and unyielding trust in him, she gave 
up all into the hands of those who were 
the executors of the law, reserving nothing 
but what they were pleased to give her. 

Sorrow and bereavement had wasted her 
former beauty. Troubles and bitter trials 
had paled the bloom of her cheek, dimmed 
the light of her eye, yet, they were substi- 
tuted. by an expression of goodness, of deep 
piety and heavenly resignation, that was 
far more lovely than the beauty of youth. 
It is not to be expected that she bore all 
this increased sorrow without affecting her 
health. Grief had preyed upon her heart 
so long, and sorrow dwelt an inmate of 
their home so many days, that her. spirits 
drooped, her form wasted, her health de- 
clined, and Ella feared that the angels 
would bear'their earthly sister home. Pov- 
erty came with distressing severity upon. 
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them, just as the mother, careworn and 
dispirited, was laid upon a bed of pain, de- 
priving Ella of earning the means of sup- 
port, and leaving them destitute of the 
comforts of life. It was a year after they 
had left their delightful home, and removed 
to a small cottage in the same town, that 
we find them thus desolately situated. 

One by one all those relics, sacred to 
youth and friendship, had been sacrificed 
to gain the necessaries of life, and yet, 
pinching poverty stared them in the face. 
In the stillness and solitude of the sick 
room, Ella sat watching the short breath- 
ings of her mother, who seemed upon the 
confines of the grave. Her heart, we need 
not say, was near breaking, yet, she would 
not despair. If her mother could only live, 
she cared not how hard her life might be, 
she knew she could be happy, without 
friends, without a home; but, to see a 
loved one helpless, sick, and ,deprived of 
even the attention of a physician, caused 
her a pang of anguish, almost too great for 
human nature to endure. Ella could sup- 
press the overflowing power of grief no 
longer, and sinking upon her knees beside 
the bed, she poured her sorrows into the 
heart of that Being who alone could com- 
prehend them. She prayed for her mother 
—not for wealth, for wisdom, for friends 
—not even for bread; but with her whole 
soul she wrestled in agony for that precious 
life of her mother. 

Willie had left the room but a few mo- 
ments before, having gazed at his mother 
with alarm, and in vain, for some hope to 
be given by Ella He went into the next 
room, which he called his own, and with 
his childish fears and hopes, he too knelt 
down by his little bed and offered a prayer, 
with that faith and simplicity which God 
delights to hear. ‘The little boy knew 
that God would hear prayer, but he feared 
that his wicked heart could not dictate such 
a petition as would be acceptable at the 
throne of grace, yet he manifested faith 
and belief in God’s power to help, that 
would have added bright lustre to any 
Christian’s hope. He rose from this hum- 
ble supplication with a peace at his heart, 
that he never felt before, and going to his 
table, he drew out a locket from a_ box, 

re his father had given him on his tenth 
irthday just before his death. His heart 
began to fail him, as he saw the glittering 
gold and gazed upon his father’s face, but 
he said, ‘ Something must be done ; mother 
will certainly die, if I cannot get a doctor, 
and we have not a penny of money in the 
house. I will sell this, and buy her some 
medicine, and if there is any left, Ella shall 
have a loaf of nice bread.’ With this he- 
roic determination upon his lips, the noble 
boy left the house unknown to his sister, 
and with hasty steps soon reached the 
jeweller’s shop at the end of the street.— 
He entered with fear and trembling, stop- 
ped near the, door until he could gain 
courage to speak, then stepped towards the 
gentleman and reaching out his hand, said : 

‘ Please sir, tell me how much you will 
give for this locket.’ 

The little boy could restrain his feelings 
no longer ; bursting into tears he laid his 








head down upon the counter and sobbed as 
ifhis heart would break. The jeweller was 
astonished, and for sometime attempted to 
calm his feelings. At length Willie look- 
ed up and said: 

* Oh, sir, I am very poor—my mother is 
sick, I fear she will die, and we have no- 
thing to buy bread with; I want to sell 
that locket which is everything I have got 
in the world to go for a doctor. My fath- 
er’s picture is in it, andI wish you would 
let me have it, he gave it to me just before 
he died.’ Willie could say no more, but 
covering his face again, began to weep, 
entirely unable to suppress his grief. A 
gentleman standing near, was made a spec- 
tator of this touching scene, and he saw in 
the little boy a spirit of true self-denial, 
and of deep filial love which he could not 
but admire. Taking Willie's hand and 
drawing him towards him, he said, ‘ My 
noble boy, you shall not part with your 
father’s gift.’ The tears were soon glisten- 
ing in the light of a happy smile, and as 
the boy looked up the gentleman asked, 

‘ What is your name, my little hero?” 

‘Willie Sutherland, sir,’ was the 
prompt reply. \¢ 

‘Willie Sutherland? It cannot be; 
‘but let me look at the locket.’ 

As soon as the gentleman saw the like- 





claiming, ‘It is even so. Willie—I am | 
your uncle.’ 

We will not describe the boy’s delight ) 
when convinced of the fact, that he had 
found a true friend—a dear uncle, but will | 
follow them as they hasten towards the 
humble dwelling, after dispatching a ser- | 
vant for the physician. 

Willie hurried in and opened the door | 
of his mother’s room as softly as possible, 
almost unable to conceal his boyish glee 
and happiness. They entered justas Mrs. 
Sutherland had revived from her refresh- 
ing sleep, and the moment her eye rested 
upon the stranger, it grew brighter, her 
cheek flushed, and as he bent down with 
a smile, to imprint a kiss upon her lips, 
she murmured, ‘ My long lost brother, you 
have come to save us from misery.’ 

We will not linger upon this scene, it 
is too sacred for a delineation, suffice it to 
say, Mrs. Sutherland recovered, very slow- 
ly, however, under the kind care of a phy- 
sician and the unwearied attention of her 
children. As soon as her health would 
permit, they removed her to her old home, 
which her brother purchased and gave her, 
surrounding her with every comfort and 
even the luxury which she once enjoyed, 
and she lived many years to bless God for 
giving her such devoted children. 

Mr. Allen, (the widow’s brother) left 
the country shortly after her marriage, to 
transact some business in Scotland, and 
having heard nothing from him during 
those many years, she had mourned him 
as dead, and but for the love of this noble 
son, she would have died perhaps, in igno- 
rince of his existence. Thus does God 
answer prayer, and bless the unselfish de- 
votion of children when exercised for the 
love of parents. 

Let all the readers of this little paper, 
think no sacrifice too great to make for 
their parents, nothing too mighty for their 
love to grant, in order to secure a mother’s 
comfort and happiness. Then God will 
smile upon them and crown theirlives with 
joy and heavenly blessings. 

Williamstown, Mass., Oct. 20, 18538. 














Narrative. 
THE GIRL WITH A TIN PAIL. 


Some twenty years ago I was an appren- 
tice boy in the then ‘ City of Mud,’ now the 
goodly city of Rochester. The business of 
which I was obtaining a knowledge, was 
conducted upon Exchange street, though I 
boarded in one of the streets in the western 
part of the city. 

In going to my tea, I was in the habit of 
meeting, almost every evening, for many 
weeks in succession, a small, well-dressed, 
and good-looking girl, with a pail in her 
hand. At length my curiosity became ex- 
cited, and I resolved to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the errand of the girl. Having met 
her the following evening, I accordingly 
turned on my heel, and followed her at g 
distance that would not excite suspicion in 
any one. I at length saw her enter a shoe- 
maker’s shop, on South St. Paul's street. 
I subsequently learned that the shop was 
owned by an industrious young man, an 
excellent mechanic, and that he was the 
girl’s husband. He had been married a 
few months, and possessing no other capi- 
tal than a good name and robust constitu- 
tion, had resolved to economize by hiring 
a house in the suburbs of the city. 

His breakfast was always ready for him 
by day-break, and taking his dinner with 
him, he saved the hour each day which 
most persons spend in going to and in com- 
ing from that meal. Many economists 
would have been satisfied with the saving 
of so much time as this between the rising 
and going down ofthe sun, but not so with 
the young shoemaker. He also wished to 
save the hour usually devoted to tea, and 
therefore had that daily meal taken to him 
by his pretty little wife. This arrange- 
ment enabled him to spend the whole day, 
and as much of the evening as he chose in 
his shop. 

The industrious habits of the shoemaker 
were soon discovered, and met with their 
due reward. Customers flocked in upon 
him, and he was obliged not only to renta 
larger shop, but to employ an additional 
number of workmen. But the increase of 
business did not wean him from the plan 
he had early adopted of the saving of time, 
—this third meal still having been taken 











ness, he clasped Willie in his arms, ex- 


About that time I left the city, and did 
not return for about twelve years. I had 
not, however, forgotten the shoemaker, 
having, from my first knowledge of him, 
discovered the germ of success, in his man- 
ner oflife. I visited the place where his 
old shop had stood; it had given place to 
a new brick block. In vain I looked about 
for the sign—it was nowhere to be seen. 
I was at length informed by a friend that 
about two years previous he had removed 
to Ohio. 

‘Do you know anything of the circum- 
stances ?’ I inquired. 

‘Ido. 
about five thousand dollars in cash, some 

three thousand of which he invested in real 

estate near Cincinnati; he has already 

realized three times the amount. The 

other two thousand he put into a pork es- 

tablishment, and that sum yielded him a 

large profit. Butif he had not resorted to 

speculation, he could not but have succeed- 

ed in life, so thorough were his business 

habits, and especially as those habits are 

seconded by an industrious little wife.’ 

I have recently returned from a visit to 
Ohio, and have again seen the shoemaker 
and his wife. He is now in the prime of 
life, and possesses an ample fortune, and 
an unsullied reputation for honor and pro- 
bity. Never having had any personal ac- 
quaintance with him, I introduced myself 
as a Rochesterian. This was late in the 
afternoon. I very cheerfully accepted an 
invitation to take tea with him. Jmprov- 
ing a moment’s silence at the table, I re- 
marked :— 

‘I fear Mr. H., you are not so great an 
economist of time as you used to be?’ 

‘Why not?’ he inquired. 

‘When I became acquainted with Mrs. 
H., you could not afford to go home to tea, 
and she used to carry it to you.’ 

‘Ina little tin pail,’ said she bursting 
intoa laugh. ‘Exactly.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. W., have you known us so 
long?’ 

I then made myself known as the former 
apprentice of Mr. R., and was immediately 
recognised by Mrs. H., as one of her earli- 
est street acquaintances in Rochester. 

‘But that pail, what do you think has 
become of that?’ asked Mr. H. 

‘That I suppose, has long since been 
numbered with the things that were,’ I an- 
swered. 

‘ By no means,’ he said, at the same 
time tippling a wink to his wife. 

She arose from the table, and left the 
room, and soon returned with the identi- 
cal pail, as they both assured me. 

I need not say that it bore palpable 
marks of the ravages of time. 

* But what is your object in preserving 
that pail ?’ 

‘Its associations. We look upon it as 
one of the earliest instruments which con- 
tributed to our success in life, and as such 
we shall ever cherish it.’ 

I soon took my leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
H., and their interesting and happy family ; 
and not a day since then has my mind 
been without its remembrance of the Girl 
and her Tin Pail. 


| plication in Mr. Wood's office. 


' general satisfaction. 


| he remained until 1830. 


In the first place he took to Ohio | 











Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. XIII. 


MILLARD FILMORE. 


Millard Filmore, thirteenth President of 
the United States, made thus by the death 
of President Taylor, was born in the small 
village of Bennington, Vermont, January 
He was early placed at the 
village school, where he was considered a 
His father not 
being in affluent circumstances, was unable 
@ send his son to college, which would 
have coincided with his inclinations ; Mil- 
lard was therefore apprenticed to the clo- 
Being very fond of reading, 
he had soon perused all the books in the 
It was his 
good fortune, after a few months of his ap- 
prenticeship had expired, to meet with 
Walter Wood, Esq., a lawyer, and a gen- 
tleman ever ready to assist those who were 
Mr. Wood ad- 
vised young Filmore to study law, and of- 
fered him a situation in his office, generous- 
ly promising to advance the money neces- 


7th, 1800. 


bright, intelligent boy. 


thier’s trade. 


small library of the village. 


desirous of improvement. 





to him by his wife, in the tin pail. 


sary to procure books, etc., until Millard 


' should be able to repay him. - Young Fij. 
: more gladly acceded to the kind offer of 


his friend, and spent two years in close ap. 
He taught 
school a few months after this, giving 
He entered an office 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1822, where he re. 


| mained some time, respected by all with 
| whom he came in contact. 


He commenced 
practice in Aurora, N. Y., in 1823, where 
He commenced 
| public lifeas Representative to the State 
| Legislature, in January, 1824, and was 
re-elected for the two following years. He 
soon won the confidence of the House, being 
| respected for his unflinching advocacy of 
| the right. He was elected to Congress in 
} 1832; re-elected in 1836. After this he 
; resumed the duties of his profession, which 
he is said to have performed with scrupu- 
| lous fidelity. In 1844, he was the Whig 
candidate for governor of New York, but 
his opponent, Silas Wright was elected. 
In June, 1848, Mr. Filmore was nomina- 
ted a candidate for the Vice Presidency; 
he was elected, and entered upon the du- 
ties of this office March fourth, 1849, he 
presided ‘over the Senate with a dignity 
and ability worthy of an experienced par- 
liamentarian,’ until the death of General 
Taylor, when, according to the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
he became President. He filled his high 
station with honor, all, even his op- 
ponents, admitting his integrity of pur- 
pose. 
In person, Mr. Filmore is rather above 
the medium height, quite stoutly built, 
his countenance is cheerful, benevolent, 
and highly intelligent ; he is dignified, yet 
courteous in his bearing. Upon Mr. 
Pierce’s election to office, Mr. Filmore re- 
turned to Buffalo, where he now resides, 
EstE.LLe. 
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THE BOY WHO WANTED HIS OWN WAY. 


Robert B. was a lad about fourteen years 
of age. His father was a dissipated man, 
and died when he was quite young, and 
his mother, I am sorry to say, was not a 
very judicious woman, as you will here 
after see. Her son was naturally very 
headstrong, and instead of correcting him, 
as every good mother would, she indulged 
his wishes, which made him worse, and 
less inclined to come under restraint from 
any source. About this time he wentto 
live with a farmer, and still this trait was 
very visible, it was a hard thing for him 
to obey his employer, not because it is 4 
hard thing to do right where there is 4 
disposition, but in this he seemed wanting. 

The ensuing winter he was sent to 4 
district school, to an excellent female 
teacher, and one day when attempting to 
ferule him for some misconduct, he caught 
the ferule from her hand roughly, uttering 
by way of triumph, ‘ See, I’ve got it, and 
you may get it if you can.’ With some 
difficulty she succeeded in giving him 4 
severe flogging, which he well deserved. 
The rest of the scholars were very much 
shocked and frightened, to see such cot 
duct in school, for they dearly loved their 
kind teacher, who has since no doubt de- 
parted to a brighter world above. 

None of his schoolmates loved him, and 
how could they? Indeed it would be 
strange for such a boy to have many friends. 
He did not remain long at this place, but 
went to another, where an accident hap- 
pened to him from which he never recover 
ed. In jumping from a scaffold, he acct 
dentally came in contact with a_ pitchfork, 
the prongs of which, penetrated the lower 
part of his body, and in this dreadful situa- 
tion he remained until discovered and re 
lieved. He was taken to his mother, and 
the Dr. had hopes ‘of his recovery, but 
when he was not present he would not 
take his medicine, it was no use for his 
mother to expostulate, and because he 
seemed determined to have some mince 
pie to eat, and would not be denied, st 
thought he must have it, she gave it t 
him, he was taken worse and died in a few 
hours, leaving his mother to repent het 
folly when it was too late. ° 

Do you not think, my little readers, 
that Robert died a melancholy death, but 
what says the Bible? ‘The wicked st 
not live out half their days,’ and I thin 


the case of R. was an illustration of 
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truth. Had it not been for his self-will, 
perhaps he might now have been living. 
and perhaps a useful man. Will you not 
be admonished by the above, and strive 
strictly to fulfil that command which says, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ &c. 
VioLta GLENWOOD. 





A VISION. 

One sultry summer-day. having fallen 
into « doze over ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ me- 
thought I was suddenly transported to the 
regions of the dead, where, as I wandered 
about seeking some of my old friends, my 
attention was suddenly arrested by a loud 
clamor of voices that seemed to come 
from persons engaged in hot contention, 
and attracted the attention of Rhodaman- 
thus, who presides over the Supreme Court 
in that unexplored region. On inquiring 
the cause of this disturbance, he was inform- 
ed that it originated in a dispute between 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, Tamer- 
land, Nadir Schah, and Napoleon Bona- 
part, as to which was the greatest hero and 
conqueror. The judge directed them all 
to be called before him, and ordered them 
toset forth their pretensions in as few 
words as possible. 

‘I,’ said Julius Cesar, ‘ conquered Gaul, 
and Britian, and finally laid all Italy at 
my feet.’ 

‘And I,’ said Tamerlane, ‘ conquered 
Asia, and shut up the representative of the 
Prophet in an iron cage.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Nadir Schah, ‘ conquered 
Persia, Armenia, and Hindostan.’ 

‘And I,’ said Napoleon, ‘ conquered 
Italy, Germany, and Prussia, laid Europe 
at my feet, and subjected France to my 
sway.’ 

‘And I,’ said Alexander, ‘ conquered the 
world.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the judge, ‘ you are all 
great conquerors, but I will show you a 
greater.’ 

Accordingly he beckoned to a tall majes- 
tic figure, standing apart, contemplating 
the scene with calm indifference, who ad- 
vanced, and stood erect before the great 
Judge of mankind. 

‘Here,’ exclaimed Rhodomanthus, ‘ here 
is the conqueror, greater than the desola- 
tors of nations, and the subjugators of Em- 
pires, who, after giving freedom to his 
country, and emancipating a world, over- 
came his ambition and conquered himself!’ 
—It was WASHINGTON. 

[ Pen and Pencil. 
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THE DYING BED. 


Young says: ‘In life and health we 
think with men, but on a dying bed, with 
God.’ How often do we see this illustrat- 
ed! What a change comes over the views 
of those who are brought to the verge of 
eternity! How differently do they admit 
they would have acted, had they but al- 
ways viewed things in the light which is 
cast upon them in the valley and shadow 
ofdeath! A ministerial friend writes us 
ofone of his parishioners, just deceased : 
‘His protracted illness prepared us all for 
thechange. He died on the . with 
his family and friends around him. He 
expressed regret, just before his death, that 
hehad not united with the church, and 
thus made an open profession of religion. 
Thave no doubt he was a good man, al- 
though in error as to his duty. His life 
would have done honor to a Christian, ex- 
cept in one respect—his neglect of a public 
Profession of religion. He assured me no 
teason had deterred him, but a deep sense 
ofhis utter unworthiness of the privilege, 
iad of his unfitness to perform the duties 
ofa member of the church. This was an 
ttror of judgment, to say the least; and his 
tourse, in this respect, he regretted the 
tight before he died.’ 

Here is a lesson for us all, viz.: not to 
teglect obedience to the plain commands 
of Christ, lest we plant thorns in our dying 
plow ; but especially is there warning and 
‘nstruction for those who secretly indulge 
the hope that they are Christians, and yet 

te and delay to confess Christ before 
men, by identifying themselves in a public 
Pofession of religion with the cause and 
Pople of God. It is not a case of worthi- 
tess, but of faith and obedience; and he 





ja neglects so plain a duty, may be sure 


he will deeply regret it in a dying 


hour. We have known the individual 
above referred to for many years, and have 
often urged this duty upon him, aad felt 
that he needed nothing else to afford the 
most cheering evidence of his discipleship. 
We would that all who occupy the position 
he did, might but for a moment in imagin- 
ation, throw themselves forward upon a 
dying bed, and obtain the views of duty 
which he then had, and which will then 
assuredly flash upon them in the near pros- 
pect of an exchange of worlds. 








Religion. 








THE LITTLE MARTYR. 


Our readers, old and young, will remem- 
ber the case of the noble lad, Knud Iver- 
son, who was cruelly murdered at Chicago 
on the 9th of August, by a band of ruffian 
boys, because he persisted in refusing to 
steal fruit for them. 

The pastor of the lad, Rev. Paul Ander- 
son, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Chicago, who was absent at the time 
of the occurrence, has recently communi- 
cated to the Chicago Dem. Press, an ac- 
count of the affair and a history of the lit- 
tle boy, from which we make some extracts. 
The rehearsal of the facts will not be un- 
interesting. 

‘Knud was sent after the cows, and an- 

other boy was with him. When up by 
the toll-gate, or between the toll-gate and 
the river, they (Knud and the other- boy) 
met some larger boys, who talked to them 
about getting apples out of Mr. Elston’s 
garden; but as to their being frightened 
off by Mr. Elston, as stated in a paper yes- 
terday, I think is a mistake. Knud refus- 
ed to go and steal, as requested by the boys. 
They then enticed him with them to the 
river, to swim, but the other boy went off, 
and Knud they got with them. And from 
the evidence of a German boy, who saw 
them and was on the bank of the river a 
short distance off, when the murderers had 
‘ducked’ him, it seems they renewed their 
request that he should go and steel app es 
for them, as he was an entire stranger, 
having never been on the premises; and 
on his positively refusing, they took and 
‘ducked’ him until he was dead. When 
those boys came on shore, the German boy 
asked what they had done with Knud, if 
they had killed him, &c. They told him 
that he was dead, and that he should not 
tell his father of it, they then ran off in the 
greatest fright. This boy having took 
Knud’s clothes,carried them to his (Knud’s) 
father, and told him ‘ These are Knud’s 
clothes, and some boys drowned him up in 
the river.’ 
‘My main object in presenting any facts 
to the public touching this matter, was to 
say something about the boy’s character. 
I have known him since I have beenin 
Chicago, now nearly six years ; his parents 
have during the whole of that time been 
members of my church, and being pious 
people, they trained their children in the 
fear of God. Knud had not only been a 
faithful member of the Sunday School in 
our church, but as it is a universal prac- 
tice in the Lutheran Church to catechise 
all the children, Knud was also instructed 
in the principles and doctrines of Chria- 
tianity there. For several years I did not 
miss him, when the children came to my 
house every Wednesday, through the 
whole winter; and we shall commence 
those exercises again next week, but alas, 
Knud will not be among us.’ 

We have already stated that it has been 
proposed to erect in Chicago a monument 
to the memory of this noble boy, not so 
much to hand down his name as to per- 
petuate the memory of his unyielding vir- 
tue, and his heroic determination to suffer 
death rather than to do that which he 
knew to be wrong.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

In the town of H., Mass., two young 
men entered the room where Christians 
had met for prayer and social conference. 
They had agreed to feign seriousness ; 
somewhat later in the evening they were 
joined by an associate, who by request of 
the two, also assumed an aspect of deep 
thoughtfulness. They were observed by 
the person who had charge of the meeting, 
and their presence and thoughtful appear- 
ance gave new tone and feeling to his re- 








marke. Not only so, he returned to his 








home with a new impulse for prayer. 
next social meeting found the three young 
men earnestly begging an interest in the 
prayers of God’schildren. One week from 
the evening of their feigned seriousness, 
all of them were rejoicing in the hope that 


written in the Lamb's book of life. Since 
that evening they have esteemed it a pri- 
vilege to plead with sinners to turn to 
Christ, and to pray to God for their 
conversion. 

How suggestive are the circumstances 
above related? Who can fail here to re- 
cognise the sovereignty of God, who says, 
‘thus far shalt thou go and no farther ;’ 
and even a God defying sinner must obey. 
Who can fail to adore the forbearing love 
of God that stays the stroke of Divine jus- 
tice and extends the sceptre of mercy to 
daring sinners? And may we not feel en- 
couraged to pray with the expectation that 
God will answer prayer when the mind of 
the suppliant is directed with heartfelt anx- 
iety to particular individuals as subjects 
of prayer ?>—[ Watchman and Reflector. 


BIBLE ANECDOTE. 


The following is published in a French 
newspaper : 

A poor shepherd of the environs of Yve- 
tot, father of a large family, for whose wants 
he provided with great difficulty, purchased 
last summer from a dealer in old clothes, 
furniture, &c., an old Bible, with a view 
to occupy his leisure evenings during the 
present winter. Sunday evening, as he 
was turning over the leaves he noticed that 
several of the leaves were pasted together. 
He immediately set himself to work to se- 
parate those leaves with great care; but 
one can scarcely form a conception of the 
surprise of the man, when he found thus 
carefully enclosed a bank bill of five hun- 
dred francs, ($100.) On the margin of one 
of the pages were written those words : 

‘I gathered together this money with 
very great difficulty; but having none as 
natural heirs but those who have absolute- 
‘ly need of nothing, I make thee, whosoever 
shall read this Bible, my heir.’ 








Benevolence. 
‘WE WERE 100 POOR TO PaY. 


Yes, it was a lovely spot—that village 
graveyard ! such a one, I fancy, as insptred 
the ‘ Elegy ina country church-yard.’— 
There was less pomp and show than in 
our city burial places, but what of that—as 
Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ We cannot deceive 
God and nature, for a coffin, is a coffin, 
though it be covered’ with a sumptuous 
pall.’ So agrave is a grave, though it be 
piled over with sculptured marble. 

Then that little girl! Her image comes 
up before me—bending over her brother’s 
grave. I marked her when we entered, 
and was soon drawn towards the spot 
where she was kneeling. I approached 
cautiously—there was something so sacred 
in the picture of a child weeping at a new 
made grave, that I feared my presence 
might break the rapture of her mournful 
musings. I know not how long I might 
have stood, apparently reading the rude 
gravestones, had not the child raised her 
eyes and timidly said— 

‘Our little Willie sleeps here. We’s 
too poor to get a tomb-stone; we and the 
angels know where he lies, and mother 
says that’s enough.’ 

‘ Are you not afraid to be here alone?’ 
I asked. 

*O, no; mother is sick and could’nt 
come, so she said I must come and see if 
the violets were in bloom yet.’ 

* How old was your brother?’ I asked, 
feeling interested in the little girl. 

‘ He was only seven years old; and he 
was so good, and had such beautiful eyes ; 
but he could’nt see a bit!” 

‘Indeed! Was he blind?’ 

* You see he was sick along time; yet 
his eyes were blue and bright as the blue 
skies with stars in ’em, and we did not 
know he was getting blind, till one day I 
brought him a pretty rose and he asked, 

‘Is it a white rose Dora?” 

‘Can’t you see it, darling ?” asked mother. 

‘No, I can’t see anything. I wish you 
would open the window, it is so dark.’ 

‘Then we knew that poor little Willie 
was blind-; but he lived a long time after 











that, and used to put his dear little hand 
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their sins were forgiven and their names | 








| On our faces to feel ifwe were crying, and 
tell us not to cry for he could see God and 
heaven and the angels. ‘Then never mind, 
mother and Dora,’ he’d say, ‘I'll see you 
too when you go away from this dark place.’ 
‘So one day he closed his eyes and fell 
asleep, and mother said he was asleep in 
Jesus. Then we brought him here and 
buried him ; and though we’re too poor to 
get a tomb-stone, yet we can plant flowers 
on his little grave, and nobody’ll trouble 


them I know when they learn that our little 
Willie sleeps here.’ 


Natural fistorp. 
BUFFALOES. 


A member of Gov. Stevens’ Northern 
route exploring party, in a long communi- 
cation in the St. Louis Republican, written 
from the head of Yellow Stone, relates the 
following among many other ‘sights and 
incidents’ of the party thus far : 

‘On Sunday, after a march of some ten 
miles, the buffaloes were reached. They 
were before and an each side of the train. 
For miles ahead it seemed one vast drove 
yard. They were estimated by some as 
high as 500,000; 200,000 is considered a 
very low estimate. Drawing up the train 
at our usual halt at noon, a large herd 
were about half a mile ahead. The hunters, 
six if number, were immediately dispatch- 
ed, well mounted on spare horses reserved 
for that especial purpose, and the whole 
train had an opportunity of witnessing a 
buffalo hunt. The hunters dashed in 
amongst the head, picked out the fattest 
of the cows, and then, separating the se- 
lected ones from the herd, soon dispatched 
them. In less than an hour the wagons 
were sent but a small distance from the 
rout to receive the choice pieces of the 
buffalo. 

‘In the next two days march the hunt- 
ers were kept some distance ahead to 
keep off the buffaloes; it was the only way 
the safe passage of the train could be in- 
sured through this sea of flesh. The pack 
mules and spare animals following on in 
the train, too numerous to be separately 
led, were hard to control, and, despite 
every precaution and care, one horse and 
four mules were lost, they getting mingled 
with a herd of buffalo. Every effort was 
made to reclaim them, hours were spent in 
their attempted recovery. The efforts were 
entirely useless.’ 


SEVENTY SWARMS OF BEES AT WAR. 


Ezra Dibble, a well-known citizen of 
this town, and for many years engaged ex- 
tensively in the management of bees, com- 
municates to us the following interesting 
particulars of a battle among his bees : 

He has seventy swarms of bees, about 
equally divided on the east and west sides 
of hishouse. On Sunday, Aug. 14. about 
8 o’clock, the weather being warm, and 
the windows open, his house was suddenly 
filled with bees, which forced the family to 
flee atonce to the neighbors. Mr. D., af- 
ter getting well protected against his assail- 




















ants, proceeded to take a survey, and, if 
possible, learn the cause which had disturb- 
ed them. The seventy swarms appeared 
to be out, and those on one side of the 
house were arrayed in battle against those 
on the other side; and such a battle was 
perhaps never before witnessed. They fil- 
led the air, covering a space of more than 
one acre of ground, and fought desperately 
for some three hours—not for ‘ spoils,’ but 
for conquest; and while at war no living 
thing could exist in the vicinity. They 
stung a large flock of Shanghai chickens, 
nearly all of which died, and persons pas- 
sing along the roadside were obliged to 
make haste to avoid their sting. A little 
after 6 o’clock quiet was restored, and the 
living bees returned to their hives, leaving 
the slain almost literally covering the 
ground, since which but few have ap- 
peared around the hives, and those appa- 
rently stationed as sentinels to watch the 
enemy. Buttwo young swarms were en- 
titely destroyed, and aside from the terri- 
ble slaughter of the bees no other injury 
was done. Neither party was victorious, 
and they only ceased on the approach of 
night, and from utter prostration. The 
occasion of this strange warring among the 





bees is not easily accounted for; and those 


most conversant with their management 


never before witnessed or heard of such a 
spectacle as here narrated. [ Ohio Reporter. 
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THREE WEEKS FROM HOME. 
No. 7. 

Most strangers who have visited Hartford, 
have passed a pleasant half hour in the Athe- 
naeum, a fine building, erected in Main street, 
by the liberality of the late Mr. Wadsworth, 
and bearing his name. It contains quite a 
large and varied collection of antiquities, which 
are well worth examining. 

On entering, I was introduced to the vene- 
rable and gentlemanly Dr. R., who has contri- 
buted largely toward the collection, having 
given to it much time as well as pecuniary aid. 
He was himself to me one of the most interest- 
ing objects in the room, being dressed in the 
style of the last generation, and retaining the 
courteous and somewhat formal manners of the 
past, as well as its peculiar costume. In these 
days, when the most perfect familiarity cha- 
racterises the manners of the rising generation, 
it is quite delightful to meet with the deference 
and courtesy which our ancest rs weie accus- 
ed to pay to woman, as woman. Our style of 
manners has some advantages it is true, but if 
we have gained in animation and freshness, we 
have lost in grace and elegance. It was de- 
lightful to see the genuine enthusiasm with 
which the good little Doctor regarded hig. old 
books, old chairs, and old relics of all sorts. 

In running my eye hastily over such a col- 
lection, I could of course obtain only a very 
imperfect idea of its character or value. ‘There 
were a great many Indian curiosities, consist- 
ing of garments, implements of huating and 
war, and cooking utensils. The interest of 
this collection will increase as that ill-fated 
and heroic people fade more and more from 
the memories of their successors, and the more 
of such relics, illustrating their habits of life, 
we have preserved, the better. 


There was also a large collection of ancient 
books, interesting especially to the lovers of 
black-letter literature, aud valuable to all as 
showing the changes a century or two has pro- 
duced in printing and binding. Many of these 
old books: were heavy and rich in their appear- 
ace, but certainly inconvenient to handle ; 
and the good-netured Dr. smiled to see me al- 
most reeling under the weight of one he plac- 
ed in my hands. He, himself handled them 
tenderly and caressingly as if they were pet- 
ted children, and replaced them on the shelf 
with the utmost care. The most interesting 
of these to me, was an old Bible, printed in 
1456, thirty-six years before America was dis- 
covered! How I longed to have the old vol- 
ume speak, and tell me what it had seen in all 
that lapse of centuries! Who had bent over 
its pages in those far-off days, when this wes- 
tern world was an undiscovered waste? Per- 
haps some old monk, in a darkened cell, had 
drunk in new life and vigor from its pages, and 
bowed his soul in more reverent homage before 
the God he found revealed there—perhaps it 
had lain chained to an iron shelf, in some dim 
cloister, seldom opened, and seldomer under- 
stood—perhaps, (and my pulse quickened at 
the thought) Luther or Melancthon had laid his 
hand where mine now rested! Alas! the book 
was silent, and would tell me none of its ex- 
periences; but I knew that hands which had 
once turned over those leaves, had long, , long 
ago mouldered to shapeless dust, and that souls 
which had wisely, or unwisely, listened to its 
voice had been for centuries dwelling in the 
spirit land. Softly and reverently, I replaced 
the silent book—silent, yet saying much to the 
thoughtful soul. 

Not the least valuable of this collection con- 
sisted of articles belonging to the early settlers 
of New England—‘ The Pilgrim Fathers.’— 
Chests curiously carved, heavy, straight-backed 
chairs, and many other articles of household 
furniture I saw, but I looked on an old iron pot 
which belonged to the Mayflower, with peculiar 
interest. It brought before me a group of 
sturdy men, and heroic women, gathered 
around a blazing fire, encircled by gloomy 
forests and savage strangers, far away from 
their beautiful father-land, with nothing to sus- 
tain or cheer them but their firm faith in the 
God of hosts, who had led them forth by his 
own right hand. That much-enduring, yet 
happy band—how carelessly do we sit at ease, 
and enjoy the privileges their toil and heroism 
bought 


Softer and sweeter home-thoughts were 
awakened by the sight of an ottoman of Lady 
| Washington’s. It was similar in shape to 
| those of our day, made of wood painted white, 

and covered with scarlet broadcloth. Had the 
‘wife of the ‘ father of his country’ sat upon it, 
while looking out with eager eyes to catch a 
glimpse of her returning lord, when worn and 
weary he came home from his campaigns? Or 
in the stillness of happier hours, she had drawn 
it beside his chair, looking up into his face, and 
receiving from him those little acts of tender- 
ness always so sweet to a woman’s loving na- 
ture? Or—had it beena parlor ornament, re- 
served for state occasions, and used only when 
distinguished guests were welcomed to the 
great drawing-room ? 

We had little time to give to the Picture- 
Gallery. Iran my eye hastily over a collec- 





Dariety. 











tion of portraits, historical pieces, and fancy 
sketches. A bust or two of Mrs. Sigourney 
was here, but never having seen her, I could 
not judge of their resemblance to the original. 
There was an exquisite little bust of Meekness 
which gave me more pleasure than anything 
else in the gallery. Iamno judge of works 
of art, but the expression of this was so touch- 
ingly sweet and pure, that I turned again and 
again to look at it. There were a good many 
portraits of the distinguished citizens of Hart- 
ford of the past and present day, of whose 
truthfuluess I could not judge. The historical 
paintings are quite numerous, and chiefly by 
Trumbull. They are very highly-colored, and 
considered fine paintings, I believe, but I must 
confess the faces looked astonishingly alike to 
me, and some, who from their attitude might be 
supposed dying on the battle-field, had a smirk- 
ing, self-complacent aspect, hardly to be ex- 

pected at sucha juncture. A battle-scene can 
r never be attractive to me, and I glanced over 
these too hastily to offer any opinion on their 
inerits. 

My time was expired, and I left the building 
very grateful for the kindness shown me by 
the venerable proprietor, and to the friend who 
had accompanied me; resolving that had I, 
again a leisure hour in Hartford, I should cer- 


tainly spend itin the Athenaeum. _o. P. Q. 











NEW SUBSC ERS 
To the Yourn’s Companion, who intend to 
commence with the next year, if they will 
send their names and payments previously, 
shall be entitled to the Companion from the 
time we receive their names, to the date of the 
first paper in January next, without charge. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

Many 4gents and Subscribers, who have not 
paid the present year, and to whom: we have 
sent Bills, still remain delinquent. If they 
would not like thus to be treated in their own 
business—if they would not like to go supper- 
less to bed, after a hard day’s work, we earnest- 
ly wish they would remember the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and transmit the amount due as soon 
as possible. There are now upwards of tivo 
thousand dollars due on our books. 

We are greatly obliged to those subscribers 
who have promptly paid. It is by their help 
that we continue to the present time. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Canton, Ms., Dec. 28, 1852. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—My father has taken 
the Youth’s Companion for me for six years 
ast. I prize it very highly. It is a companion 
should hardly know how to do without, and 
mother says she should miss it very much _ in- 
deed. IwishI could see you and some of 
a correspondents, Estelle, The Exile, Anna 
artley and many others, especially Aunt Fan- 
ny. Iwas very sorry to hear that she was 
about to close up her Port-folio, but { rather 
think she is coming out in a new dress, or 
under a new name, and thinks -we will not 
know her, but I shall be on the look cut to see 
if I can tell which one of your correspondents 
is Aunt Fanny. I am going to make a small 
New Year’s present to a little cousin of mine, 
and can think of nothing that would please him 

better than the Youth’s Companion. 

Yours, &c., Marrnaa J. Emmons. 
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“MY MOTHER, MOTHER, MOTHER.’ 


It is said that these were among the last | 
words of the great and lamented Henry Clay. | 

Mothers, learn a lesson here. Look at your | 
sons and daughters, and realize this important } 
truth, that in the nursery is laid the foundation | 
of your children’s future life. Instead of teach- | 
ing them to play the empty-headed coxcomb, 
and to tete-a-tete a life away in nonsense, 
teach them the path of true greatness and use- 
fulness. Who are the men who have adorned 
their age, and have reflected a halo of glory 
upon their country? They are, with few ex- 
ceptions, those who in infancy learned to clasp | 
their tiny hands, and kneel at a mother’s side, 
and dedicate their hearts to the Father of 
spirits. A mother’s hallowed influence never 
dies. The boy never forgets a mother’s love. 
Though he may wander far from home, and én- 
gage in many vices, yet that mother’s voice, 
soft and tender, that fell upon his ear in in- 
fancy, is borne upon many a passing breeze, 
and whispers, ‘My son, my son, remember a 





mother’s love—how she has taught you to pray, 
and reverence the God of mercy.’ 
ae a 


COPYING THE TESTAMEMT. 


A peasant who lived some years in the coun- 
ty of Cork, understanding that a gentleman 
had a copy of the Scriptures in the Irish lan- 
guage, begged to see it. He asked whether 
he might borrow it, that he might take a copy 
of it. This gentleman said he could not obtain 
another copy, and he was afraid to trust him 
with it to take a copy in writing. 

‘Where will you get the paper? asked the 
gentleman. ‘I will buy it.’ ‘And the pens 
aad ink? ‘Iwill buy them.” ‘Where will 
you find a place?’ ‘If your honor will allow 
me your hall, I will come after | have done my 
work in the day, and take a copy by portions 
of time in the evening” The gentleman was 
so struck with his zeal, that he gave him the 
use of the hall, and a light, in order to take a 
copy. The man was firm to his purpose; 
finished the work ; and produced a copy of the 
New Testament in writing, by his own hand. 
A printed copy was given to him in exchange, 
and the written one was placed in the hands of 
the President of the Bible Society, as a monu- 
ment of the desire of the Irish to know the 
Scriptures. 

—_—~———. 


THE HANDFUL OF GRAIN. 


Take, my child, a handful of grain. Lay it 
up by thee, and it profiteth thee not. Grind it 
to flour, and like her of Zarephath, make thee 
a little cake thereof, and it shall yield thee a 
moment’s comfort and support. But sow it in 
the earth, and it shall bring thee forth a boun- 
tiful increase. So it is of wealth. Hoard it, 
and it yieldeth neither profit nor comfort.— 
Spend it on thy pleasures; they are but for a 
moment. Bestow it on the poor, on the father- 
less and widow, on the little ones of Christ, 
and he shall remember it with a plenteous re- 
ward. 

—>———_ 


PRACTICAL WISDOM. 


A man who has fallen into a deep pond, 
does not waste his time in trying to find out 
how it happened. He knows that he is in; 
and that if he does not get out he will be drown- 
ed. So the first thing he does is to try to get 
out. Donot let us waste time in trying to 
find out how sin came in the world. We are 
sinners. The question is, how are we to be 
saved from the condemnation of a holy law 
which we have broken, and the penalty of 
which is eternal death ? 

_@~——— 


AFFECTING SCENE. 


A pastor, Rev. E. K. F., details the circum- 
stances of a visit to the dying bed of an aged 
sinner in Rhode Island, who, to the inquiry if 
he had an interest in Christ, replied with agi- 
tation and weeping. ‘WhenI was a young 
man, I was under deep religious impressions. 
1 felt it to be my duty to be a Christian; but I 
was young. I deferred until a future time, 
and here | am without a hope. Sir, will you 
pray forme? In this state of mind he died. 

a. 


SCRAPS. 


Martin Luraer’s Witt.—In the last will 
and testament of the great German Reformer, 
occurs the following remarkable passage :— 
‘ Lord God, I thank thee that thou hast been 
pleased to make me a poor and indigent man 
upon earth. I have neither house, nor land, 
nor money, to leave behind me. Thou hast 
given me wife and children, whom I now re- 
store to thee. Lord, nourish, teach and pre- 
serve them as thou hast me.’ 


Cumpren. The real object of education is 
to give children resources that will endure as 
long as life endures—habits that time will 
ameliorate, not destroy—occupations that will 
render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venerable, life more dignified and useful, 
and death less terrible. 

An exchange states that a medicine, ‘ war- 
ranted to bring the hair out,’ took the hair all 
out of a gentleman’s head, at Galena, leaving 





him.entirely bald. 





APHORISMS. - 
Fine feathers make fine birds. 
Great sins require great repentance. 


He who does not honor his wife, dishonors 
himself. 


He who fears death has already lost the life 
he covets. 


God helps those who help themselves. 
He who promiseth, runs in debt. 











THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 


Thou lonely man of grief and pain, 
By lawless power oppressed, 

Burst from thy prison—rend thy chain— 
I come to make thee blest ; 

I have no springtide buds and flowers, 

I have no summer bees and bowers; 

But, oh, I have some pleasant hours, 
To soothe thy soul to rest. 


Plenty o’er all the quiet land 
Her varied vesture weaves, 
And flings her gifts, with liberal hand, 
To giad the heart that grieves ; 
Along the southern mountain steeps, 
The vine its purple nectar weeps, 
While the bold peasant proudly reaps 
The wealth of golden sheaves. 


Forth, with the earliest march of morn, 
He bounds with footsteps free ; 

He plucks the fruit—he binds the corn, 
Till night steals o’er the Jea ; 

Beneath the broad, ascending moon, 

He carries home the welcoine boon, 

And sings some old-remembered tune 
With loud and careless glee. 


Then come before my reign is passed, 
Ere darker hours prevail— 
Before the forest leaves are cast, 
And wildly strew the gale, 
There’s splendor in the day spring yet— 
There’s glory when the sun is set-— 
There’s beauty when the stars are met 
Around Heaven’s pilgrim pale. 


The lark at length hath left the skies, 
The throstle sings alone ; 
And far the vagrant cuckoo flies, 
To seek a kinder zone ; 
But other music still is here, 
Though fields are bare and woods are sere } 
Where the lone robin warbles clear 
His soft and plaintive note. 


While heaven is blue and earth is green— 
Come at my earnest call, 
Ere winter sadden all the scene 
Beneath his snowy pall ; 
The fitful wailing of the woods— 
The solemn roar of deepening floods, 
Sent forth from nature’s solitudes, 
Proclaim my coming fall. 
—— ee 


LITTLE DYING MARY TO HER MOTHER, 


WHO EXCLAIMED, ‘I CANNOT PART WITH Y0U 
MY CHILD.’ 


Mother, dear mother, do not seek, 
To keep me from my Saviors breast, 
Oh, dry those sad tears from thy cheek, 
Thy darling soon will be at rest. 


Oh would you keep me, mother deer, 
From him who ever loved me so? 

I do not wish to linger here ; 
Mother, dear mother, let me go! 


I seem to hear ay 4 Savior’s voice, 
I seem to see his gentle smile ; 
Oh mother, can you not rejoice ? 
We’ll part but for a little while. 


‘ For sinners such as she [ died,’ 
I seem to hear him say to thee ; 

‘ Keep not my ransomed from my side, 
But let thy darling come to me. 

With praise to Him who died for me, 
Mother, your heart should overflow; 

Then do not seek to hinder me, 
Mother, dear mother, let me go! 

‘Yes,’ cried the mother, ‘ go, my child; 
The Savior calls, he loves thee beat} 

Mary looked up and sweetly smiled, 
Then closed her eyes and was at rest. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANtEL WILLS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advanct. 

W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents: 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVI. 








now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,%5 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 


One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which 
render it a very acceptable New Year's Pres 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 


Odd Numbers for several years back, very 
suitable for Rewards in Sabbath Schools— 
may be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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Bound, in different styles of binding, ™Y j 
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